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REPORTS OF SYNOD MEETINGS 
Texas and Mississippi 


NINE POINTS FROM GENEVA 
By Ansley C. Moore 


THE PROGRAM OF PROGRESS WORKS 
By W. A. L. Sibley 


DAVID L. STITT 


Sermon on page five. 


Haskell, Texas, (top) was Dr, Stitt’s 

first pastorate; Westminster in St. 

Louis (left) was next; now he is 

president of Austin Seminary 
(above). 











Letters to the Editors 





Another Reason Given for Silence on Issues 





Sticking Necks Out 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Our common reluctance to face contro- 
versial issues (Inquiring Reporter, OUT- 
LOOK, Sept. 13) we often consciously 
recognize as a concern “lest we offend our 
Christian brother.” I wonder whether un- 
derlying, though most often unconsciously, 
there is not a large measure of timidity 
lest we “stick our necks out.” Our con- 
scious and unconscious motivations need 
examination in light of the full mind of 
Christ whom we claim as our King as 
well as Prophet and Priest. 

PAUL LESLIE 
Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Ga. 


GARBER. 


College Handbook 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Please send us 10 copies of the 1948 
Going-to-College Handbook. The “prevue” 
looks mighty good, and I feel sure our 
young people can be deeply benefited by 
everyone of the handbook’s features. 

You are doing a most worthwhile thing. 
Outside the value of the regular issues of 
THE OUTLOOK, the contribution of all 
the special issues is playing a fine part 
in our educational task in the churches. 


HARVEY GLASS, Arlington, Va. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
A very fine publication. Send 10 copies. 
JAS E. FOGARTIE, Marianna, Ark. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Enclosed is check for 50 copies. ... 
As a Director of Religious Education, I 
wish to thank you for making available 
this type of handbook which I look for- 
ward to placing in the hands of my young 
people. 

MARY BATCHELOR, Atlanta, Ga. 


75 copies—Bethesda, Md. 
150—Greensboro, N. C. 
25—Rome, Ga 

40—West Raleigh, N. C. 


50—Jacksonville, Fla. 
30—,Brownsville, Texas. 
30—Valdosta, Ga. 
30—St. Louis, Mo. 
25—Fayetteville, Ark. 
25—Nashville, Tenn. 


36—Welch, W. Va. 

. . and scores of others—wvwntil . 
the supply is just about exhausted... .— 
Eds, 


Acrobatics? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Cry unfair! Feel you projected my let- 
ter (OUTLOOK, Sept. 6) in false light due 
to title you gave it and note you appended 
to it. Would never claim “Army offers 
way out.” Point was putting pastoral 
work and worship first. If you want to 
entitle this letter, entitle it “Acrobatic 
Editor,” since only such an editor could 
leap from what I said to a discussion of a 
“state church” as an easy way out. 
Nothing could be further from my mind 
and my desire. 

DUNCAN N. NAYLOR. 
Ft. Meade, Md. 

@ EDITORS’ NOTE—We try to keep 

sprightly, if not acrobatic. 


Re-Study Issue 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


This letter is written to thank you for 
your very prompt and efficient attention 
to my order for 20 copies of the Re-Study 
Issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
to be sent to me at Camp Na-Co-Me in 
Tennessee. 

These copies arrived the first day of 
the Tennessee Adult Conference and some 
20 superintendents from the large and 
small Sunday schools of that synod used 
them in the conference and took them 
home for use in their local Workers’ Con- 
ferences. 

W. A. STACKABLE. 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 


We Had to Say, ‘‘We’re Sorry’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


. Our church school council voted to 
order 100 copies of your Religious Edu- 
eation Re-Study issue of July 19. . ° 
If I’m too late to get 100, send 50, or what- 
ever you can. ° 

W. TED JONES, Ocala, Fla. 


Please send me 20 copies. . I want 
to use them at the meeting of the Wo- 
men of the Church. I have asked our 
presbytery’s director of religious educa- 
tion to speak on the Re-Study. . . 

MRS. JOHN H. ROBERTSON, Houston, 
Texas. 


; . by return mail . - 15 copies. 
THELMA FERGUSON, Memphis, Tenn. 


25 copies. I read that the 
supply of these had been exhausted but 
if demand made it possible, there would 
be a reprinting. I trust that such will 
be the case. 

NELL McCALL, Longview, Texas. 


- « 100 copies, . . 
PEACE MEML. CHURCH, Clearwater, 
Fla. 


33 copies. . . 
FIRST CHURCH, Meridian, Miss, 


a I haven’t seen the Report itself, 
but have read so many fine reports on 
the Report that I am sure it must be a 
fine piece of work. I certainly hope a re- 
print will be possible. . . 


OLIVER N. HAMBY, Enterprise, Ala. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Although we have 
received many urgent demands that the 
issue featuring the Re-Study be reprinted, 
we do not yet have sufficient orders in 
hand to justify it. The first printing has 
been exhausted. 


Walker Poem 


To the Editors: 


Let not the poem “Joppa” (OUTLOOK, 
Aug. 30) go unnoted! The vision, the 
sweep, the style of this work stamp it as 
true poetry of a high order. May we hope 
that “Johnny Mack” Walker can offer 
more of the same? 

DUNCAN N. NAYLOR. 
Ft. Meade, Md. 


Liberty 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


I take the liberty of enclosing $5.00 for 
my annual subscription. THE OUTLOOK 
is well worth such a price, and no doubt 
you can use such bits of assistance in your 
great work. 

E. D. KERR. 
Columbia Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga. 


90% OFF 

EDITORS’ NOTE—In quoting Dr. W. L. 
Carson’s comment on the MacLean article, 
“Preachers nnd Pastors—or Promoters?” 
we allowed a sizeable error to get past 
us. Dr. Carson was represented as saying, 
“J agree with Dr. MacLean 10 per cent.” 
He really said, “100 per cent.” 
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The Sunday school bell rings. 


bells. 


you. We want you, we need you. 
the Sunday school bell rings? 


tee of Religious Education. 





The Bells 


By EMMA WYSOR DUNLAP* 


HE SCHOOL BELL rings. Five days of each week it rings, and on those 
days at nine o’clock we find the children in school, 
studied lesson and a mind to learn. 

One day of each week it rings, and at 
nine forty-five o’clock on that day where are you, where are your children, 
where are those whom you can influence? 

The bells of eternity should be ringing in the corridors of our hearts 
to remind us that though we live in a world of time and sense the unseen 
world is the real world and the things that really count are spiritual. To 
know the Lord, to love the Lord, and to serve the Lord is the challenge of the 


In our Sunday school there are classes for all ages—a place for each of 
Won’t you always be in your place when 


By sharing in this Bible study your own life will be enriched and ennobled 
and you will be “building today for a better tomorrow.” 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK IS SEPT. 26—OCT. 3 


*Mrs. Dunlap is a member of the General Assembly’s Executive Commit- 
Her home is in Hinton, W. Va. 


on time, with a 
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One Synod Stands on 
States’ Rights” for 
Stewardship Program 


Texans Decline Increase in 


Askings, Montreat Campaign 


Action on stewardship by the Synod 
of Texas at its recent meeting is called 
by some its most significant step. Stated 
Clerk Malcolm L. Purcell, in comment- 
ing on the action said, “This might be 
interpreted as branding the synod as 
niggardly and selfish were it not for the 
fact that other actions displayed a 
breadth of vision and willingness to un- 
dertake large financial objectives.”’ 

What did the synod do in the realm 
of stewardship? 

(1) It created a ceptral treasurer of 
benevolences for the synod (this, it is 
understood, will enable the synod to 
make a more equitable distribution of its 
gifts); (2) it declined to accept any in- 
crease in the budget askings of the As- 
sembly causes over the current askings, 
although Program of Progress and Over- 
seas Relief goals were accepted in full; 
(3) it acceded to an overture from 
Western Texas Presbytery by which it 
declined to increase its askings for Mon- 
treat, refusing at the same time endorse- 
ment of a financial campaign for Mon- 
treat which was authorized by the last 
General Assembly. 

In commenting on the last measure, 
the stated clerk said, “Doubtless, the 
necessity of the synod’s making some 
provision for its own conference pro- 
gram immediately, at a probable cost of 
more than a half-million dollars [see 





NEW RADIO SERIES 


Eight laymen are scheduled for 
broadcasts over 139 stations within 
Southern Presbyterian boundaries 
during the next eight weeks begin- 
ning October 3. S. J. (Jap) Patterson, 
Jr., director of men’s work leads-off 
with “Christian Men—Custodians of 
the Future.’’ Others in the series 
have been distinguished in Program 
of Progress and other church leader- 
ship. A schedule of stations carrying 
the broadcasts has been sent to every 
local church, according to John M. 
Alexander, director. (For more de- 
tails, see p. 12.) 











column 8 this page], was a determining 
factor in the last decision.’’ 

The request for a share in a financial 
campaign by the synod’s Student Work 
Committee was docketed for considera- 
tion next year, while the request of the 
orphan’s home for appointment of a 
committee to study the needs of the 
home and to make recommendations 
within the year on the erection of a new 
building was approved. Further action 
included approval of the establishment 
of a Negro church near the Texas State 
University for Negroes in Houston, if 
this can be done without crippling exist- 
ing Negro work. 

In commenting on the year’s record, 
the stated clerk reports: ‘Such financial 
results as were evident appeared to have 
come at the expense of synod and presby- 
tery programs, with consequent wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among those who 
are responsible for executing those pro- 
grams.” 

Thus, for the Synod of Texas and 
stewardship in 1948 and/or 1949. 





He Begins - - - 


“When I was a boy I had a very curious notion about the Bible. . . .” 

Then he explains how he thought about it—like many another boy, and 
unfortunately, as too many adults do even now. 

In the new 3-months series of Bible studies, Ernest Trice Thompson be- 


gins with an extremely helpful introduction in this issue. 


these studies for frequent reference.) 


(Many people file 


A minister of long and distinguished experience writes us: 
‘“*‘More and more, I see the need of the education of the typical, 


earnest church member with regard to the Bible. 


From long experience 


and frequent testing of groups decidedly above the average, I am sure that 
such typical church members continue to accept (though they no longer 
actually believe) the theory that the Bible all came at one time. . . . Dr. 
Thompson helps greatly, with his steady emphasis on the VITAL truth. 


Our Presbyterians need his writings.” 


Do not miss in this issue (page 13)— 
“A LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS LITERATURE” 
And follow the series throughout the next 13 weeks. 


Texas Synod Votes 
Approval of New Site 


For Summer Meetings 


Effort to Raise Money 
Now Getting Underway 


Texas Presbyterians are looking to- 
ward the acquisition of a new confer- 
ence site in place of Kerrville. Located 
25 miles from the present “encamp- 
ment” alongside Schreiner Institute at 
Kerrville, a 6,700-acre ranch holds out 
attractions which caused the synod to 
vote 167-24 to buy it, if the way be 
clear (i. e., if the money can be raised). 
Earlier plans had looked toward a joint 
development and operation of the con- 
ference center with Schreiner, but the 
school’s board of trustees declined. At 
the recent meeting an ad interim com- 
mittee recommended purchase of the 
ranch at the headwaters of the Gua- 
dalupe River. ‘“‘Mo-Ranch,” as it is 
called, is now owned by the heirs of Dan 
Moran, late president of the Continental 
Oil Co. Synod visited the ranch to find 
that its improvements include a palatial 
home with furnishings costing more 
than $65,000, a lodge, or guest house, 
which was described as being “out of 
this world,” a tile-lined swimming pool, 
a gymnasium seating 1,000 people, a 
beautiful rock chapel, ice and power 
plants, a mile and a half of river front. 
The location and facilities, synod felt, 
would make this one of the outstanding 
conference grounds in the nation. Gifts 
of $30,000 and $5,000 were proferred 
at the meeting of synod toward the pur- 
chase price. 


Guerrant Is Moderator 


R. A. Farnsworth, Houston layman 
and the retiring moderator, spoke on 
“Men Ought Always to Pray and Not 
to Faint.’”’” He was succeeded as mode- 
rator by President W. B. Guerrant of 
Austin College. 

Synod elected Ernest Deutsch, Bay 
City pastor, as its director of evangelism 
for a term of three years, on recom- 
mendation of its permanent committee 


_ headed by John Anderson of Tyler. The 


plan calls for Mr. Deutsch to work from 
presbytery to presbytery, holding evan- 
gelistic meetings, instructing and con- 
ducting visitation evangelism cam- 
paigns, and directing the efforts in many 
ways. It is expected that offerings in 
the churches which take advantage of 
the director’s services will make this of- 
fice self-supporting in a short time. 
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Since the resignation of J. G. Whitten 
as synod’'s executive secretary-treasurer, 
E. A. Dean has been serving in that 
capacity. Now he has been elected for 
a three-year term. 


Currie Tells About Amsterdam 


One of the most interesting addresses 
given before the synod was by Thomas 
W. Currie, Jr., of Dallas, who told about 
the Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. Mr. Currie went 
to Amsterdam as a reporter for the Dal- 
las News, sending home daily news dis- 
patches which gave interesting side- 
lights on the meeting. He returned by 
plane in order to attend the meeting 
of synod. 

On the Christian Relations program, 
Mr. Currie presented Ruling Elder Wil- 
liam J. Murray, new member of the 
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Texas Railroad Commission, who spoke 
on the increasing and inevitable indus- 
trialization of the state. He supported 
Robert E. (Sears, Roebuck) Wood’s 
prediction that Texas and California 
will become the nation’s two most popu- 
lous states. Mr. Murray, telling of hun- 
dreds of industrial firms planning to 
move to Texas, pled for (1) conserva- 
tion of the state’s natural resources, 
many of which are being wilfully 
wasted, and (2) the Presbyterian 
Church to take the lead in building a 
strong church among both the laboring 
and capitalist classes, so as to avoid 
the conflicts which have appeared in 
other secticns of the nation. “Christian 
relations,” he said, ‘‘based upon 
Christ’s high evaluation of the worth of 
the human being, is the only way to 
do it. ’ 





The Birth of the World Council 
Of Churches 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





Churches, which held its first of- 

ficial Assembly in Amsterdam, 
came formally into being by a simple 
action on the second day of the confer- 
ence. 

The first day was devoted to religious 
observance, impressive enough because 
of the presence of the representatives of 
the 150 churches comprising the Council 
in the great church in which Princess 
Juliana was recently crowned Queen 
and because of the religious solemnity 
of the occasion. 

But the actual official act was more 
thrilling, partly because the action was 
practically unanimous and accurately 
mirrored the tremendous desire of the 
whole of non-Roman Christendom for 
a larger measure of unity between the 
churches. 

After this first official act, the Assem- 
bly was divided into sections in order 
to deal more effectively with all the 
problems confronting the Council. There 
were 450 official delegates, whose delib- 
erations were authoritative. However, 
the alternates also discussed the same 
questions in their own sections. Includ- 
ing accredited visitors, there were over 
two thousand people present from every 
part of the world. The public meetings 
were attended by more than three thou- 
sand people. 

In these sectional meetings one was 
sometimes left with a complete sense of 
bewilderment. If the delegates were 
thrilled by the prospects of a closer 
unity, they were also frequently dis- 
mayed by the difficulties. 

Sometimes people from different 
parts of the world used different words 
when they meant the same thing. (The 
language difficulty as such was not great 
as most of the delegates understood 


Tic WORLD COUNCIL of 


English.) Sometimes they did not mean 
the same thing. 


We may think in America that there 
are great differences between our de- 
nominations. But they pale into insig- 
nificance in comparison with the differ- 
ences between the Anglo-Saxon world 
on the one hand and continental Prot- 
estantism on the other. The latter 
spoke with a pessimism about this world 
which Americans find difficult to under- 
stand. 


There was an equally great difference 
between all the churches primarily Prot- 
estant and those which belong to the 
Catholic tradition. The Roman Church 
was not in Amsterdam of course. But 
other non-Roman Catholic churches 
were there. 


The political difference between the 
West and Russia was not so obvious 
because most of the church leaders from 
behind the iron curtain did not espouse 
the Communist cause. The few who did 
added considerable spice to the proceed- 
ings. 


On the whole, discussions gave the 
impression of a very great confusion of 
tongues which could only be resolved by 
a miracle of Pentecost. On the other 
hand, gradually and slowly common 
convictions emerged and common con- 
cerns were stated. 


One realized that the reunion of the 
churches could not be created by an of- 
ficial act but must be slowly generated 
through patience and love. But one 
also realized that, once the first con- 
fusion was overcome, this movement 
could become a very fruitful exchange 
of thought, a sharing of life and a mu- 
tually beneficial exploration of the 
deeper meaning of a shared faith.— 
(Copyright, 1948, by RNS.) 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1948 


Religious education in the synod wag 
shown to be in a flourishing condition 
in a report presented by R. Matthew 
Lynn, Midland pastor. Every Texas 
presbytery, including Texas-Mexican, has 
its own director of religious education; 
synod conducted its first young adult 
retreat over the Labor Day weekend, 
with an attendance of more than 130 
delegates; next year the USA synod is 
being invited to join in conducting the 
annual leadership school for the state. 

R. Bruce Boney, of the Program of 
Progress staff, stressed the program’s 
spiritual and evangelistic objectives 
rather than merely the financial goals. 
Jan McMurry, assistant director of the 
Program of Progress and a member 
of the synod, also attended the meet- 
ing. 

Next year synod meets at Austin Col- 
lege in connection with the institution’s 
100th anniversary celebration. The 
other supporting synod, Oklahoma, is 
also expected to meet there. 

San Antonio. ARTHUR V. BOAND. 


Cameron Deans Joins Staff 
Of R. E. Committee in Richmond 


Cameron DPD. Deans, former Sebring, 
Fla., business man, has been added to 
the staff of the Religious Education 
Committee in Richmond, Va., succeeding 
Roy A. Hogrefe who has become direc- 
tor of the children’s division. 

In the department of adult education 
and men’s work, Mr. Deans, who is an 
elder, will direct his attention to a 
church officer training program.  UIlti- 
mate objective, he says, is to place sev- 
eral trained instructors and_ special 
facilities at the disposal of church offi- 
cers in every presbytery. 

Mr. Deans is a 1935 graduate of 
Davidson College. From 1942 to 1946 
he worked with the personnel depart- 
ment at Burlington Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C. 





DEANS: Seeks help for training 
church officers, 
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The Christian Commission 


S WE READ Scripture we some- 

times come upon a word of Jesus 

so breathtaking in its challenge, 
so far-reaching in its implications that 
we stand aghast before it. Jesus says, 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged” and 
we shudder—so often we pass ignorant 
judgment upon our fellows! He says, 
“If any man would go to law with thee 
to take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also’? and we pause—we do not 
relinquish our hard won possessions 
easily! He says, ‘“‘Love your enemies, 
pray for them that persecute you” and 
we stop abruptly—we would hate our 
foes and curse our real or imagined op- 
pressors! 

But here, here in prayer to God the 
Father, he says of his disciples, ‘‘As thou 
didst send me into the world, even so 
sent I them into the world.” (John 
17:18.) 

Our minds race back through our 
knowledge of him, seeking the meaning 
of these words. How was he sent? For 
what was he sent? We must analyze 
his own conception as best we can! 


Jesus’ Sense of Mission 


One thing is evident at the outset. It 
is obvious that he came with a sense of 
mission. He was not in the world by 
chance; he was sent! The word ‘“‘sent” 
implies a purpose. 

There are two ways of regarding life: 
One says, “I’m here on my own”; the 
other, ‘‘I am sent.” And there is a dis- 
tinct cleavage between the two. 

Some years ago in a cottage at a 
young people’s conference we were talk- 
ing after the lights were out. A boy 
spoke from one side of the room, “I 
didn’t ask to be born, I wasn’t consulted 
about it. I don’t owe the world any- 
thing; I feel no responsibility for life.” 
Quiet prevailed for awhile as we were 
subdued by this logic. 

Then a voice from the darkness across 
the room replied. ‘It’s true, you didn’t 
ask to be born, you had little to do with 
it. But, you’re here! And the fact that 
you’re here implies a reason. Someone 
evidently had a purpose for you—you’d 
better find it!’ 

A student in seminary began his ser- 
mon before the faculty with these words, 
“JT don’t know where I’m going but I’m 
on my way.” The faculty, having heard 
student sermons, knew this was a char- 
acteristic of many, but were mildly sur- 
prised to have a student admit it. But 
the student continued, “This is the phi- 
losophy of thousands of people today.” 
And it is! Contrast this, however, with 
the words of him who said ‘‘I must work 
the works of him that sent me!” 

This sense of mission enabled Jesus 
to take the bitter with the sweet. Public 
opinion did not sway him. He shocked the 


By DAVID L. STITT 
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people when he dined with Zacchaeus, 
a collaborationist, the Quisling of his 
day. The counsel of his friends did not 
deter him, He told his disciples that he 
must needs go to Jerusalem and there 
suffer many things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and be killed, 
and the third day be raised up. Peter 
remonstrated with him, but to Jerusalem 
he went. 

Only one thing could have withstood 
the successive shocks of unfavorable 
public opinion, objections of friends, the 
public shame of his death and the deep 
suffering of his soul. That was his sense 
of inner compulsion: He was under 
orders, he had a mission to perform! 
‘“My meat is to do my Father’s will.” 

It is easy for us to say “Yes, he had 
a mission, but he was the Son of God. 
He was sent to make reconciliation be- 
tween man and God, to redeem man- 
kind. But, I’m just one person among 
millions!” 

The first chapter of this same Gospel 
says, ‘“‘There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John.” It is the sense 
of the entire New Testament that the 
name “John” can be removed, any name 
substituted, and the truth remain un- 
changed. ‘As thou hast sent me into the 
world, even so sent [I them into the 
world.” 

Behind this sense of mission lay a 
strange certainty of God. To the Master, 
God was not a problem to be solved nor 
a theory to be academically discussed. 
God was real, more real than life, if 
possible, more vital than food or drink! 
The secret of that certainty, the key of 
his compulsion was his constant contact 
with God. We’re often tempted to try 
to work without this. Many say they 
can be Christians without attending 
church, reading scripture and private 


prayer. Perhaps. But Jesus didn’t even 
try! He went to the synagogue on the 
Sabbath; he knew scripture; he often 
spent even the whole night in prayer. 


He Performed His Task 


Moved by this sense of mission, Jesus 
found and performed his task. He spoke 
of it to his disciples, revealing to them 
the purpose of his coming. 

“TI am come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” Jesus saw men as lost, 
and his task to redeem them. Some were 
lost like the coin in his story. Through 
no real fault of its own, it had been 
pushed off into a neglected corner or 
dropped into a crack. But it had value, 
and was lost! Other men were lost like 
the sheep he spoke of. Not intentionally 
bad, just dumbly denying the herd in- 
stinct through a greedy desire for an 
enticing bit of greener grass, the sheep 
wandered away and was lost! Still 
others were like the son who deliber- 
ately and willfully turned his back on 
his father, went into a far country, spent 
his substance and was lost. So, Jesus 
came to seek and to save, to redeem. 

“T am come that ye may have life, and 
have it more abundantly,” he said, for 
he saw in man a thirst for God, un- 
quenchable save by the Water of Life. 
He saw man in darkness, impenetrable 
save by the Light of Life. He told the 
Samaritan woman whom he met at the 
well of this life, of its new quality un- 
like all she had known. He told Martha 
of this deathless life, offered to all who 
believe on him. This was a new life, 
lived in dependence on and in obedience 
to God. He injected a new dimension, 
a new quality into living. 

And he said, ‘‘The Son of Man is come 
not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter....” Jesus saw his mission in terms 
of service to mankind. He illustrated 
this time and again in his preaching, 
teaching and healing. He symbolized it 





in Austin, Texas, in 1945. 
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mittee on Christian Education. 
after-dinner speaker or Bible teacher. 
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R STITT, who preaches from our pulpit in this issue, is one of the 
D ‘prides’? of Texas Presbyterians. 

self across the church as one of our able leaders after only a few years 
in the ministry. He was born in Ft. Worth, attended TCU, graduating at Aus- 
tin College, Austin Seminary, and the University of Texas. 
was at Haskell, Texas, 1936-38; then he was assistant pastor for one year at 
Westminister church, St. Louis, until he became pastor in 1939. 
continued to serve until he was called to the presidency of Austin Seminary 
When he accepted that position, Presbyterians in 
the supporting synods knew that a new day was beginning for their theological 
Achievements since prove they were right. eIn Missouri Dr. Stitt was 
appointed as that synod’s representative on the Assembly’s Committee on Co- 
operation and Union in addition to many other responsible positions. 
the past year he served as chairman of the General Assembly’s Advisory Com- 
He is in constant demand as a conference or 
At the 1948 General Assembly he prob- 
abiv established himself more solidly than ever as a teller of apt stories (OUT- 


A native son, he has established him- 


His first pastorate 


There he 


During 














by washing his disciples’ feet. He proved 
it once and for all time by refusing a 
crown and accepting a cross. 

When we look at his purpose in this 
light, it was to serve, to bring a new 
quality of life, to redeem. And he said, 
“As thou hast sent me... even so sent 
I them.” 

It is true that his task was unique. 
His accomplishment we call atonement. 
Certainly, in this sense, he, the divine 
Son of God, did that which we cannot 
do. But we may certainly draw two con- 
clusions: first, there is a task for each 
of us; second, these same principles 
must underlie our work, whatever it is! 
We also are to redeem, to bring a new 
quality of life, to serve. 

These principles take our ‘“‘job,’’ what- 
ever it is, and make it a vocation. We 
cannot drift idly into an employment; 
we must choose and decide! These prin- 
ciples may cause us to change our work, 
so that whatever we do, whether in law, 
engineering, medicine, motherhood, busi- 
ness, teaching, merchandising or some- 
thing else, we seek to redeem, to bring 
new life, to serve. 


His Sense of Urgency 


Again, the life of Jesus was marked 
by a sense of urgency. 

We are busy today, terribly busy. The 
tempo of our lives has so increased that 
we wonder how we will ever answer the 
demands upon us. We feel hurried, 
pressed, pushed until we see an alarm- 
ing increase in cases of hypertension; 
we see ever greater numbers crack phys- 
ically and mentally. We, feeling the 
pressure, know feverish haste. 

When we look at the Christ, we can 
find no sense of the haste or feverishness 
we know. He moves from day to day, 
event to event, crisis to crisis with a 
sureness and calm. A confidence and a 
serenity mark his life. 

Yet, underneath, we glimpse his urg- 
ency. When only twelve he said, “I 
must be about my Father’s business.” 
And later, “I must work the works of 
him that sent me while it is day. The 
night cometh when no man can work.” 

There’s a difference between his urg- 
ency and our haste. Perhaps it is found 
in his words “The works of him that 
sent me.” Here was the source of his 
integration—which we lack, Here was 
his standard, the test of each action each 
day: ‘‘My Father’s business... .”’ 

Have you ever watched a skilled artist 
before his canvass, working against the 
failing daylight. He draws many lines 
that seem to us useless. He makes many 
strokes that seem to have no meaning. 
But when he is done, we marvel at his 
dexterity and skill. No motion was 
wasted, every line and stroke had mean- 
ing and purpose. Every action had the 
finished picture in mind; every mark 
was determined by his goal. 

So with the Christ. As we follow him 
through his days we see him working 
against the darkness to come, yet with- 
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out futile motion, with no wasted mo- 
ment. Every word of his, every action 
was gauged by the criterion, ‘‘The will 
of him that sent me.” And when we 
behold the finished work, we are struck 
by how close-knit all parts were in fur- 
thering this single aim. Urgent in his 
task, conscious of the shortness of time, 
yet unhurried in his work, he could say 
at last, “It is finished.” 

One note, sounded by many and varied 
voices today is our shortness of time. 
Miss Muriel Lester, speaking in Austin 
recently, chose as the title of her 
address, “Time no longer on our 
side.”’ Scientists, philosphers and many 
prophets, looking at the decay of our 
civilization, are saying to us, ‘‘It is later 
than you think.” Surely, ours is an 
urgent message. Surely, we must hasten 
to deliver it—tthe full import of Chris- 
tian truth! 

Jesus said ‘‘As thou hast sent me..., 
even so sent I them... .” We recall 
twice in his earthly life when he sent 
his disciples: once twelve and, again 
seventy. As we read of their work, we 
are conscious that they went with a feel- 
ing of mission, that they found their 
tasks and performed them with an eye 
to the important urgency of the day, say- 
ing ‘‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand!” 
When the seventy returned, rejoicing, 
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we glimpse the joy of Jesus, “I be- 
held Satan falling as lightning from 
heaven... .” 

We look at our text and see it is 
in the past tense, ‘‘Even so sent I them.” 
It would be comforting, it would be com- 
fortable for us to say, ‘‘That applies to 
those two missions of the disciples,” and 
breathe a sigh of relief. But in almost 
the next sentence of his prayer he says, 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also that believe on me through 
their word.” That omits no Christian! 
And after his resurrection, while the dis- 
ciples were still confused and uncertain, 
he appeared to them and said, ‘“‘As the 
Father hath sent me, even so send [ 
you!” 

Before these words we stand in awe. 
How can we go with a sense of mission 
to our individual tasks, feeling the urg- 
ency of his work in our hands? How 
can we g0? 

The answer comes when we remember 
that he who said ‘‘Go,” also said ‘‘Come, 
follow me’’! We are sent, but sent not 
alone—we are accompanied! He invites 
us to share his work of redeeming, 
bringing life and serving. This is his 
gracious invitation to us to share it— 
with him! ‘For lo, I am with you al- 
way.” . 

In his name, I bid you, ‘‘Come!”’ 


The Program of Progress Works! 


By W. A. L. SIBLEY* 


HE OPPORTUNITY to express my 
gratitude for the Program of 
Progress brings me real pleasure. 

For I ain sure that no overall plan for 
getting Christ’s work done has met with 
such a serious response throughout our 
churches in recent years. 

Having been called upon in our home 
church to help with the systematic visi- 
tation of the unsaved, and of prospec- 
tive members, we have seen the prac- 
tical results of systematic evangelism. 
The deepened concern of our men about 
the task of evangelism is heartening to 
pastor and officers alike. Church at- 
tendance has increased; and an atmos- 
phere of happy expectancy has de- 
veloped in our services, as if our people 
were watching and listening keenly for 
each new sign of progress. 


Different Results Observed 


It is difficult to evaluate the results 
of the Program of Progress in the 
forty-odd churches of our presbytery. 
In several of our larger churches, and 
in several churches of very modest size, 
we can report a genuine 100-per-cent 
spirit—with apprcximately 100-per-cent 
response from their financial campaigns, 
especially during the Foreign Missions 
season last January. We are inclined 
to wonder just what part some other 





*Union, S. C. Mr. Sibley is a textile 
official and an energetic leader in En- 
oree Presbytery. 


churches in the presbytery took in these 
same campaigns, for our record of con- 
tributions through the Program of 
Progress treasurer, the Rev. J. A. Mc- 
Intyre, gives no indication that several 
of our churches took part in the Pro- 
gram during its first year. However, the 
accounted for gifts amounting to $197,- 
000 during the past year. At the same 
time, our presbytery’s churches, con- 
tributed another $197,000, approxi- 
mately, to benevolences. So it is evi- 
dent that a little more than 9,000 Pres- 
byterians in our churches have con- 
tributed rather liberally, and somewhat 
more to the Program of Progress objec- 
tives than the $36,000 given through 
our treasurer would indicate. 


Agent of Unity 


There is a conviction I would like to 
express regarding the effect of the Pro- 
gram of Progress upon our denomina- 
tion as a whole. I am convinced that 
our earnest pursuance of the Program’s 
objectives during the past year, has 
done more to unify the segments of our 
church, and marshal their strength be- 
hind the great Christian tasks about 
which we are heartily agreed, than any 
other single factor that has been active 
in our Church’s life and thought. I, 
too, rejoice in the unanimous decision 
of our General Assembly, not merely to 
“seek peace, and pursue it’”’ for the next 
few years; but to work for the enlarge- 
ment of our facilities, and the gather- 
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ing of souls into God’s Kingdom, with 
all the resources at our command. 

It is easy to observe in many quar- 
ters of our church the growing enthu- 
siasm among consecrated men and wo- 
men for the tremendous challenge of the 
Program of Progress to our individual 
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church members. And my admiration 
is herewith expressed for the exceed- 
ingly effective way in which the Pro- 
gram is set up for promotion and ad- 
ministration. You can count on the 
constituency within our presbytery’s 
bounds to do its full part! 


Nine Points from Geneva 
By ANSLEY C. MOORE* 


HE WORLD ALLIANCE of Re- 
formed Churches Holding the 
Presbyterian System has closed its 

16th meeting in Geneva, Switzerland.... 
A few impressions, after a week with 
these brethren, may be in order: 

1. The first is that the Reformed faith, 
i. e., Presbyterianism, is a tremendous, 
living force. We are now 40,000,000 
strong—the largest group in Protestant- 
ism, with the exception of Lutheranism. 
So much strength carries with it both 
opportunity and challenge. 

2. With the establishment of a head- 
quarters for the Reformed churches in 
Geneva alongside the World Council 
offices, we shall take our rightful place 
with the leading religious forces of the 
world. 

3. We must never again allow polity to 
be elevated to the place where it becomes 
an article of faith. Ecumenicity depends 
upon a fluid church polity. The Presby- 
terian Church in Hungary now has 
bishops for certain local reasons. There 
is a roominess in the Reformed faith 
not found in other branches of the Chris- 
tian church. 

4. The churches of the world are re- 
discovering the Holy Scriptures. At the 
Ecumenical institute at du Bossey in 
Switzerland, they are finding that the 
laymen who come for study are ignorant 
of the riches of the Bible. Bible is being 
taught every day. The Bible is being re- 
discovered by the churches in many 
parts of the world. 


“Extreme Conservatism Is Not True 
Calvinism” 


- 


5. It is being discovered that extreme 
conservatism is not true Calvinism. It 
is being seen that John Calvin had a 
social emphasis that few have, even to- 
day. He put the gospel and the church 
in the midst of the political and social 
life of the Genevese as we would not 
dare attempt today. As a result of his 
theology, Calvin preached an ethic which 
sent his influence into every phase of 
social, economic, and political life. 

6. Ritualism does not lead to the Mass 
but to the people. Throughout the Re- 
formed world, there is a great emphasis 
on liturgy. The people think this leads 
to Catholicism, but this is contrary to 
history. The increased use of liturgy 
always brings the people more into the 





*Dr. Moore, a former US Presbyterian, 
is pastor of the Sixth United Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh. His article, 
from which this portion is taken, ap- 
peared first in The United Presbyterian. 


public worship and this is all to the 
good. 

7. The church must be the center of 
our emphasis. The church is the body 
of Christ—a supernatural organization 
—with Christ as the head, and it must 
be the focal point of our loyalty, The 
church must get into all phases of life 
and bring the cleansing hand of God 
upon all of life. 

8. Communism represents the bad 
conscience of the church. Church 
leaders here in Europe say little about 
Communism because they know that the 
church should have done something long 
ago about the conditions Communists try 
to deal with. 

9. A new appreciation of Christ and 
the gospel has come to some of us here 
in the heart of Europe. We have heard 
men preach and pray in German, French, 











DR. MOORE: Sees tremendous, 
living force in Presbyterianism. 


and English. Christ has the same word 
of eternal life for men here at the Al- 
liance from South Africa, England, Ger- 
many, Australia, Austria, the United 
States, Belgium, Korea, Denmark, Scot- 
land, Switzerland, Egypt, Spain, For- 
mosa, France, Greece, Holland, Hungary, 
India, Indonesia, Ireland, Italy, Mada- 
gascar, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Czechoslovakia, Brazil, and Canada. It 
takes a great Christ to meet all the needs 
of all the world. We have such a Christ 
—he is the prophet, priest, and king of 
Holy Scripture, and our Savior and our 
loving, living friend. 

Presbyterians have much to be thank- 
ful for, much to be proud of. We must 
face a desperate world with our heads 


7 


high in the air, with our hands in 
Christ’s, and with our hearts surren- 
dered to God. 


NEW PERMANENT STUDY 
COMMISSION FORESEEN 


Professor Whitehorn of Westminster 
college, Cambridge, convener of the 
Council’s study group on ‘‘Presbyterian- 
ism and the Ecumenical Situation,” pre- 
sented its report calling for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent study commis- 
sion which is to give its immediate at- 
tention to research on the Reformed 
teaching of the nature of the Church and 
to the production of a definitive state- 
ment of the doctrine. It is also to study 
the nature and function of the ministry. 
It had been pointed out by Dr. John A. 
Mackay, in his forceful address of Fri- 
day morning, that there is in existence 
no carefully prepared statement of the 
Reformed doctrine of the Church. 

It is heartening to have representa- 
tives from several of the younger Re- 
formed churches present at the Council 
meetings, and taking part in the dis- 
cussions of the various study groups. 
They hail from widely scattered and 
diverse areas. . . . Their contributions 
of thought are fresh and stimulating. 
These younger churches will take a place 
of growing importance in the life and 
work of the Alliance in the years ahead. 
—THEOPHILUS M. TAYLOR in The 
United Presbyterian. 


WORLD PRESBYTERIAN YOUTH 
CONFERENCE SET FOR 1949 


Geneva, (RNS) — Approval of a 
world conference of Presbyterian youth 
in August, 1949, was voted here during 
the international conference of the 
World Alliance of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches. 

France and Switzerland were sug- 
gested as possible sites for the meeting, 
which would be open to delegates 30 
years old or younger. 


HUNGARIAN LEADER SAYS OLD- 
TYPE MISSIONARY SERVICE OU 


Budapest. (RNS)—Old types of 
foreign missionary work, which were 
“unwittingly sullied by racial prejudice 
and colonial imperialism,” are definitely 
out of the picture today. 

This was the opinion expressed here 
by Albert Bereczky, noted churchman 
and.member of the Hungarian parlia- 
ment, on his return from Amsterdam 
where he attended the First Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. 

‘“‘What made the greatest impression 
on me at Amsterdam,’’ Dr. Bereczky de- 
clared, ‘‘was the Christian boldness and 
self-assurance of the delegates from the 
young, colored Churches.”’ 

He added that American and British 
church leaders attending the Assembly 
seemed to accept ‘‘very genially’ the 
claims of the younger churches in mis- 
sion lands to be admitted as equal mem- 
bers of the ecumenical brotherhood.” 
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EDITORIAL 


A Christian Community 





Harold Fey writes home from France 
that he has actually found a Christian 
community. With unbounded enthusi- 
asm he says of it, ‘‘At last I have found 
a Christian community which comes as 
close to deserving the name as any [ ex- 
pect to see on earth.”’ 

In his article in The Christian Cen- 
tury, Fey tells about Le Chambon-sur- 
Lignon, a Huguenot center of some 5,- 
000 people, where men have (1) a deep 
personal faith; (2) a vital social con- 
sciousness; and (3) courage to dare. 

Focal point of this ideal situation is 
the local church, a part of the Reformed 
Chureh of France. Here also is the 
“College of the Seven Mountains’’ where 
300 high school students are trained in 
a variety of enterprises with an inter- 
national work camp thrown in for good 
measure. Here Cimade has a youth 
hostel; here refugees were sheltered at 
great risk during the war and since. In 
fact, Le Chambon became a center of the 
“Resistance” in wartime, 

This, says Fey, is ‘‘a Christian com- 
munity which maintains its witness with- 
out withdrawing from the world. It is 
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not a monastery... . It is not a confer- 
ence or a temporary ashram vainly at- 
tempting to match big talk with little 
deeds. It is a community built around 
a church. Its pastors are pacifists, and 
some of its people follow their coura- 
geous leadership. The majority are not 
ready to go so far, but they honor those 
who do not agree with them... .” 

Our gratification at this report is all 
the more because the church which 
through four hundred years has made 
Le Chambon what it is today is in the 
Reformed or Presbyterian tradition. 
Calvin sought to make Geneva some- 
thing like this community but an outer 
rigidity seems to have distorted his pur- 
pose. Yet Calvin’s idea was right and 
the true Presbyterian tradition has been 
one which includes all of, life. (In pass- 
ing, see also with gratitude the well- 
established center of the ecumenical 
movement—in Geneva, the intellectual 
spiritual home of the Reformation.) 

When the Religious Education Re- 
Study committee reported on our church 
(OUTLOOK, July 19) it was unable to 
point to a Le Chambon in our midst. 
More than that, it declared, in one of 
its burning passages: 


“For many southern cities, big and 
little, there are some unholy contrasts 
and rationalizations. . . .A characteriza- 
tion of one large southern city fits many 
another—‘It is a strong church town 
with a liberal policy toward vice. ... 
Preaching and teaching in a southern 
city of that kind needs to reach beyond 
pulpit and desk pounding.’ ” 


October 3 and a Message 


World Wide Communion day on the 
first Sunday in October always offers an 
excellent opportunity for individual 
Christians and congregations to feel 
themselves a part of the universal 
church. This year, with the important 
Amsterdam meeting only shortly behind 
us, it will be easier than ever to do this. 
In fact, the Message of the World Coun- 
cil which was formulated at Amsterdam 
(OUTLOOK, Sept. 20) is designed for 
particular attention on this day. 

A letter from our Assembly’s for- 
mer Moderator, John R. Cunningham, 
stresses this use. As one of our church’s 
three principal representatives, Dr. Cun- 
ningham writes: 


“a 


. . It was agreed by the delegates 
that they would recommend to their 
various denominations appropriate use 
of this Message.’ It was particularly felt 
that it would be valuable if it were read 
from pulpits of-the Protestant churches 
around the world on some appropriate 
day. The general feeling was that 
World Communion Sunday, October 3, 
would be an especially opportune time 
for bringing this Message to the atten- 
tion of the people. 

“T should like to express the hope that 
the pastors of our church may use this 
occasion to bring to the attention of our 
people, not only this significant advance 
in the Protestant world, but also this 
forthright Message which had the 
hearty, and so far as I recall, the united 
approval of the representatives of the 
churches from all over the world.” 
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GUEST EDITORS 


From the Roman Catholic Press 


We must find the answer to the num- 
ber-work problem that starts: 

“One man owns the tools of a thou- 
sand men.” 

The principle that ownership carries 
with it the right to use things as the 
owner pleases is a false principle. But 
it is the principle subscribed to by the 
modern industrialists as they shout 
“Free enterprise!’”’ It is also the prin- 
ciple subscribed to by the communists 
and socialists. The only difference is 
that they say the g-vernment should 





be the owner and use things as it 
pleases. 
The true principle—which is the 


Christian principle—is that no man is 
more than the steward of his posses- 
sions. 

“Nc country should hand the keys of 
its industries, its communications and 
its transportation to any organized pri- 
vate group controlled by half a dozen 
men. No country should leave in their 
hands the power to control the right to 
work of millions of its citizens.” 

That statement was made 
Economic club of Detroit. It is a very 
true statement. It is dangerous for 
a country to let eight groups of finan- 
cial bankers control its industry, power 
and railroads, as in the United States. 

The Chicago, Cleveland, New York 
and Boston financial empires are “or- 
ganized private groups’ which have 
gained control of the keys of American 
enterprise—not entirely through thrift 
and frugal living. 

They may be able to decide whether 
we should have a depression. 

The irony lies in this: The quoted 
statement was made in a_= speech 
by Cecil B. de Mille and the ‘“‘organ- 
ized private groups” he meant were the 
popularly elected executive boards of 
labor unions. 

* * * 


Let’s talk about justice and the rights 


to the 


of man. But let’s not bring religion 
into it. 

Let’s study spelling. All but the 
vowels. 


* * * 


You can’t judge the standard of liv- 

ing in a nation, a people or an age by 
counting the number of bathtubs and 
telephones it has. You have to count 
the number of suicides and infanticides 
it has, too. 
“In 
Dixie Land we take our stand’’) for the 
Catholic Committee of the South, a 
column in The Catholic Week. 





John B. Collins, editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Catholic, official organ of the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, answers those 
“who would have us think that the 
Taft-Hartley, after one year in existence, 
is a ‘good law’ ”’: 

The frightentagty evil thing about 
this law is that while pretending to be 
in the public interest, while professing 
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to “protect” the worker from the union 
jeaders, it deprives the public of the 
protection which a strong union move- 
ment provides in our corporation-domi- 
nated industrial system, and strips the 
worker of the security he needs to make 
his rightful contribution to the good of 
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society. It is a definite, brazen step to 
get the country back to the status of 
letting the corporation decide what is 
good for the worker and for the people 
generally; a condition that repeatedly 
brought economic disaster upon all of 
us.—The Catholic Week. 





——e 


THE SPIRT OF REVERENCE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Come, let us worship and bow down: 
let us kneel before the Lord our Ma- 
ker.” 


missed, but this time he missed 

an I. He looked again: No sir, 
the I was gone. The church bulletin 
which he held in his hand bade the wor- 
shipper enter “in a spirt of reverence.” 
Not bad, he thought to himself as he 
settled back and listened to the pre- 
lude. 

Nothing ever spirts unless there is 
pressure behind it. Open a can of to- 
matoes and they do not spirt out. But 
chip a tiny hole in a water main and 
it spirts all over the place. Open a 
vein and the dark blood flows quietly 
enough; but if it spirts out in a bright 
red stream, you know there is behind it 
the strongly pulsing heart. The run- 
ner through the long race plugged 
steadily along; now with the tape in 
sight he spurts ahead (it is the same 
word) and wins the race. All the other 
racers would spurt too, but only the 
man with reserve power can do it and 
win. 

Thus it is on Lord’s Day mornings. 
See the worshippers entering the wide 
front door, watch them as they take 
their seats. Where is the reverence? 
Possibly conspicuous by its absence. 
There is some chatting and whispering, 
much looking about; but the man from 
Mars, viewing the congregation from 
the platform, might not guess that these 
are supposed to be worshippers. There 
is no spirt of reverence, because there 
is—so to speak—no pressure. There 
is no reservoir, no deep-lying channel 
of reverence, nothing to push it forth 
even in a small stream. What rever- 
ence there is seems languid and formal. 

One cannot easily ‘‘work up” a rever- 
ent spirit all at once, on the basis of an 
essentially selfish. worldly, irreverent 
life, blind to God and careless of his 
gifts. True reverence is not a once-a- 
week after, it cannot be wakened by the 
mere striking of a clock, it is not to 
be evoked automatically by the simple 
words ‘‘Let us pray.’”’ When there is 
anything like a spirit of reverence on 
the Lord’s Day or at family prayers or 
on any other ‘“‘suitable”’ or ‘‘stated’”’ oc- 
casions, it rises from an underlying atti- 
tude, a deep, strong, constant reserve, 
day in day out, like underground waters 
breaking out again and again into re- 
freshing springs. 

Our church teaches that the Third 
Commandment has to do with more 


T HE OLD proof-reader’s eye never 


than merely avoiding a careless use of 
the Names of God. It has to do with 
Reverence, with our attitude toward 
God’s name, his Word, his works, what- 
ever it is by which he makes himself 
known. Our trouble is that during the 
week we too seldom think about God at 
all. We are like a child in a home 
who would eat all his parents have pro- 
vided, wear all they have made for him, 
enjoy whatever good things they have 
worked to make possible for him... 
but would never say a single word to 
father or mother, and in fact pretends 
they are not there. We live in our 
Father’s world, we enjoy ‘‘all his bene- 
fits,” but we forget who it was that 
created them, who it was that placed 
them within our reach. The dry,.un- 
thankful heart sends forth no springs 
of gratitude. The eye which will open 
but once a week is dim. A mind essen- 
tially profane will find all worship dull. 


A “spirt’” of reverence is a happy 
error also because it suggests a sort 
of enthusiasm. Not a drizzle nor a drib- 
ble nor a trickle of reluctant drops, not 
even a quiet flow without force or spar- 
kle, but a bubbling,. singing spring, a 
fountain rising to greet the sun. So 
reverence at its best is something more 
than a sleepy bowing of the head, or a 
meek closing of the eyes. Reverence is 
more than the suspension of the mind, 
the blankness of a table waiting for 
the writer’s hand. It can be this; but 
it should be more. The oriental wor- 
shipper prone on the earth before his 
altar is not the best.symbol of rever- 
ence. Our forefathers were wiser when 
they stood to pray. True reverence 
is awake and alert, it is a strong ris- 
ing of the soul. Silence alone may not 
always be reverent. What goes on in 
the silence? What is in the minds in- 
side these bowed bare heads? Rever- 
ence may indeed be passive at times; in 
silent self-renunciation the soul may 
wait for God to speak. But reverence 
has moments when it is a strong and 


joyous uprising of the whole mind, a 
fountain rising to meet the Light. 


We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 











33. THE OWEN BOYS 


Here in the Synod of Texas, Presbyte- 
rian parents interested in the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom do not seem to 
be satisfied with sending just one son 
into the ministry. Three seems to be a 
more satisfying contribution. Thus we 
have the three Cunningham brothers— 
Irwin, Louis, and Tom; the three Bul- 
lock boys—James, Leslie, and Bob; the 
three Currie boys—Tom, David and 
Stuart; and the three Owen boys— 
Lowry, Percy and Joe—just to mention 
a few of the illustrious clusters of sons 
from the same families, who are min- 
isters of the gospel. 

We write particularly of the three 
Owen boys in this article, two of whom 
are home mission superintendents for 
Texas presbyteries, and the third of 
whom is a pastor of a USA church in 
the Lone Star State. We would like to 
follow on with the sons of the Owen 
boys, who are following their fathers in 
the ministry, but must content our- 
selves with a brief mention of each of 
the three fathers. 

Robert Lowry Owen, the efficient su- 
perintendent of home missions for Bra- 
zos Presbytery, is honored throughout 
the synod, for his humility, sweet Chris- 
tian spirit, and consecrated devotion to 
the cause of Christ. As a pastor, dur- 
ing his years in the pastorate, and now 
as a home mission administrator, Lowry 
Owen is respected and loved by all who 
know him. Percy Owen, a younger 
brother, is able, with his enthusiasm 
and wide experience, to combine the 
duties of a home mission superintendent 
with those of a presbytery’s director of 
religious education, and is bringing 
Paris Presbytery to the fore in its out- 
standing support of the Program of 
Progress. 

Joe Owen, the USA member of the 
family, has been happy in his pastorate 
at Albany, Texas, for a number of years, 
and only regrets that each meeting of 
synod cannot be a time of family re- 
union for the Owen boys because of a 
greater reunion of the two major 
branches of the Presbyterian Church. 











AUSTIN COLLEGE 


Outstanding in Christian Education in the South- 
west for 99 consecutive years. 
church... 
year, liberal arts college, fully accredited, with 
alumni in distinguished fields of service all over 
the world. 
rant, President. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Supporting the 
worthy of the church’s support. Four- 


Write for information. W. B. Guer- 
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Letters to the Editors 





Says Church Has Double Task to Accomplish 





Responsibilities Cannot Be Lifted 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Dr.. MacLean’s recent discussion (Preach- 
ers and Pastors—or Promoters? OUT- 
LOOK, Aug. 23) has provoked a lively dis- 
cussion, and has produced much food for 
thought. But the fact is, I believe, that 
he is like a man who yearns for all the 
joys of both single and wedded bliss at 
the same time. 


There is such a thing in Christianity 
as the development of the individual hu- 
man soul; and it is a basic thing. Faith 
must be planted and nurtured in the hu- 
man breast, and great is the pastor who 
can do that task patiently, quietly, and 
thoroughly. On the other hand, Christian- 
ity is also a thing connected with the 
Church of Jesus Christ, a divine organiza- 
tion established for the purpose of stimu- 
lating and guiding corporate Christian 
activity—activity which is as manifold 
in its applications as the message of 
Christ. 

Until all individuals learn to think alike, 
plan alike, and work together spontan- 
eously they will have to be organized, 
even in the Church of Jesus Christ. 
Whether his church be large or small, 
whether he has one church or several 
churches, the task of the minister is a 
difficult one. Paradoxically, it requires 
him to be both a spiritual leader and a 
business man. But under our present or- 
ganization for the church there seems to 
be no way to relieve him of any of his 
responsibilities. 


Surely such a man of social vision as 
Dr. MacLean would not want the church 
to lay down any of its burdens, many of 
which it has only belatedly begun to bear. 
“Faith without works is dead,” and the 
minister who would have a truly living 
church must make part of that life his 
own, use every skill at his command, and 
learn to save much of his strength by 
enlisting the support of the fellow-Chris- 
tians who are the members of his church. 
After all, it is their church—perhaps 
more than it is his. 


J. HOGE SMITH, JR. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Field or Force? 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Dr. MacLean’s article brings to my mind 
an expression of Doughty’s: “The church 
is not a field, but a force to work the 
field.” Do not too many ministers miss 
this point, and feel that they are the force 
and must do all the working themselves? 

Mr. Moody used to say he tried never 
to do anything himself that he could get 
someone else to do; and this was per- 
haps his greatest power—setting others 
to work. 

Jethro was a wise man; Moses would 
have broken down under his load, but 
Jethro showed him the way out—make 
others do the detail work. Incidentally, 
old Jethro was the father of our modern 
judiciary; imagine the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court having to decide all 
the petty cases before our lower courts. 

The minister as general has his elders 
and deacons as his colonels; other lead- 
ers, all the way down (or is it down? cer- 
tainly not in privilege) to circle leaders, 
Sunday school teachers, committee chair- 
men, etc., as majors, lieutenants, non- 
coms. Do our church officers take their 
responsibilities seriously enough? I re- 
member a good elder, when monthly meet- 


ings of the session were proposed, object- 
ing because there would be nothing for 
the session to do, but just talk. 

As for the various promotional agencies, 
compare again with the Army. The com- 
mander-in-chief makes no attempt to 
reach the private soldier directly and to 
train him. Perhaps our whole system 
needs a little revising. 


JAS. LEWIS HOWE. 
W. & L. U., Lexington, Va. 


Looks to Stewardship Council 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


As a pastor I confess the need of help 
from our committees and agencies in pro- 
moting our various”causes and meeting 
our many denominational responsibilities. 
However I share with my congregation 
the embarrassment pictured in Dr. Mac- 
Lean’s characteristically thoughtful arti- 
cle. “Days” and “seasons” become almost 
endlessly multiplied as the Assembly, the 
synods and the presbyteries all make their 
claims and offer their promotional aid. 

Hardly can the situation be remedied 
on the basis of prior claims; for which 
are prior? In our over-all program we 
may say that the Assembly comes first, 
but what then are we to do with synodical 
and presbyterial activities and needs that 
are clamoring? 

In the Minutes of the 1944 General As- 
sembly, page 73, recommendation 28 of the 
report of the Stewardship Committee pro- 
vides for an Advisory Council, a part of 
whose duties are in the realm of “coordi- 
nation of special offerings in presbyteries, 
synods and the General Assembly.” That 
is a big order, and I am certain the Coun- 
cil is working on it. 

It may not provide the full answer to 
the problem, but certainly there will have 
to be some coordination between the 
courts of our church if dockets of indi- 
vidual congregations are ever to be un- 
clogged and the ministers released for 
more attention to their functional duties 
as pastors and preachers, 


W. A. ALEXANDER. 
Shreveport, La. 


Minister’s Problem 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Dr. MacLean’s problem is one that con- 
tinually burdens all thoughtful ministers. 
When the minister’s duty to the commun- 
ity outside his church is considered, the 
problem, particularly for those of us who 
live in small towns and are in touch with 
the whole life of the community, is even 
more acute, for the minister must try 
not only to divide his time between his 
primary duties of preaching and pastoral 
work and the secondary but still impor- 
tant duties connected with the organiza- 
tion of the local church and the larger 
church courts but must also try rightly 
to divide his energies between his own 
church group and the larger community 
about him. A minister who is not part 
of the life of his community does not 
share fully in the life of his own people. 

The problem is one to which there is 
not only no simple solution but one to 
which there is no final solution at all. The 
minister must recognize the inevitable 
and continual tension between duties 
which have to be solved from day to day 
as best he can. To turn drastically to 
either horn of the dilemma may seem to 
solve his problem but will wreck his min- 
istry. 
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The committees and their staffs cap 
help by cutting down the number of let. 
ters sent to the minister, letters which 
because of their multiplication have 
largely become ineffective, and the num. 
ber of meetings called. The local Planning 
group can help by keeping organization 
and meetings down to the effective mini. 
mum. But primarily the tentative soly. 
tion must be attained by the minister 
himself; by steadily facing the tension; 
by giving always first place to the per. 
sonal needs of his individual members; 
by determining to be a student of sermons 
rather than an office man; and in the or. 
ganization of his church working with 
small groups of leaders rather than with 
organizations themselves. The writer 
never has achieved this; but he has seep 
a few men do it. 

J. J. MURRAY, 
Lexington, Va. 


Parity Is a Fiction 


TO THE EDITORS: 


Dr. MacLean’s article reminds me of an 
experience in a former pastorate. I was 
complaining about the many details which 
encumbered my work. My officers 
saw the reasonableness of my complaint 
and admitted their failure to help. “But, 
you must admit,” said one of the elders, 
“that you are partly to blame for this 
condition. You are temperamentally in- 
clined to want your finger in every pie.” 

- « + Our system of government as- 
sumes that laymen will share equally 
with ministers in authority and work. In 
practice they don’t. Church work 

is only a part-time business with 
laymen; with ministers it is a full-time 
business. How, then, can we expect one 
layman to equal one minister in any real- 
istic sense in promoting the work of the 
church? 

. . . After the Session had been apathe- 
tic about some plan to which I had given 
much time and thought, one of my elders 
suggested that I form an executive com- 
mittee of the Session, consisting of men 
with whom I could discuss proposals be- 
forehand. Some proposals they might re- 
ject; some they might revise; but when 
plans were approved and submitted to the 
Session, these men would be on hand and 
coached to “carry the ball” for me. 

The idea has its merits. Somewhere in 
this direction lies one solution to our di- 
lemma. We need more laymen of like 
mind with us. We ought to expect more 
from them and we ought to plan strate- 
gically that they be equipped to take their 
places beside us. 

For example, only one elder has the ad- 
vantage of the information and inspiration 
to be derived from meetings of presbytery 
and synod. Not even one deacon attends; 
yet upon the deacons rests the responsi- 
bility for inspiring financial support of 
the church program. 

Let’s quit fooling ourselves. We do not 
practice what we profess to believe. U:- 
til we put the layman on a basis which 
is realistically equal with the minister, 
the minister will continue to carry most 
of the load and wear himself out. 

JOSEPm B. CLOWER, JR. 
Morganton, N. C. 


Problem Will Remain 


TO THE EDITORS: 


7 some drastic changes may be 
needed in our church program and Or 
ganization; but we ministers under any 
church set-up will always have the prob- 
lem of ordering our preaching and pas- 
toral duties after the general program of 
the whole church. 


JAMIE D. STIMSON. 
Hickory, N. C. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Three Priorities Are 


Listed by Moderator 


Synod of Mississippi Report 





Three priorities—Missions, Steward- 
ship and Evangelism—were outlined for 
the Synod of Mississippi at its recent 
meeting in Jackson by the Assembly’s 
Moderator, C. Darby Fulton. Speaking 
at the request of the retiring moderator, 
former Governor Hugh White of Colum- 
bus, Dr. Fulton said of the first priority, 
“Science and technology have no mean- 
ing apart from the moral and spirit- 
ual... . Christ came not to make peace 
between man and man but between man 
and God.’”’ He appealed for ‘‘world re- 
demption instead of world order.” Said 
he: “I want to remind the ministers... 
how awful it would be if, among all the 
answers on how to get along with 
labor .. . capital, how to get along with 
your neighbor, a man got no answer to 
the problem of life and eternity.” 

The Moderator pointed to Presby- 
terian per capita giving to foreign mis- 
sions last year: $2.26. This, he said, 
‘ig equal to a half-tank of gasoline, or 
one half the price of a poor football 
ticket, or the price of an evening’s en- 
tertainment.’”” Even tithing, he empha- 
sized, may be the substitute of a good 
for the best since real stewardship is 
“being utterly possessed of God—all our 
time, talents, life itself, belonging com- 
pletely to God.” 

On the third priority, he said there is 
a danger of the church’s “losing sight 
of her redemptive mission through 
social and humanitarian work.” He 
pointed to the ‘“‘secularization of our 
Christian faith, world order and peace, 
supplying the needs of men and races, 
the message of human pity and of hu- 
manitarianism (as) substitutes of the 
good for the best.’”’ Let the church be the 
church, he insisted, ‘“‘not a political ac- 
tion committee or a foreign policy mak- 
ing organization.” 

W. H. McAtee, Brookhaven pastor, is 
synod’s new moderator. 


Belhaven Campaign 


President G. T. Gillespie of Belhaven 
College appealed for completion of the 
$500,000 campaign for that institution. 
It was reported that only $85,000 yet re- 
mains to be raised—$10,000 on Jack~ 
son’s $200,000 goal, and $75,000 from 
the presbyteries’ $200,000 goal. The 
initial gift of $100,000 has already been 
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secured. 

Appointed by the synod to bring the 
sermon, Vance Barron, of the First 
church, Meridian, preached on “The Con- 
straining Love of Christ.” Present-day 
manifestations of sin he pointed to: (1) 
widespread mental and emotional sick- 
ness; (2) alcoholism; (3) war; (4) 
breakdown of human freedom; (5) ma- 
terialism. -In the fellowship of God in 
Christ, he said, men find the power to 
make them whole; there ‘“‘we have some- 
thing to live by and live for.” 

Program of Progress emphasis was led 
by Ed Edens of Okolona, synod’s chair- 
man. He presented Elder A. Walton 
Litz of Little Rock, Ark., who outlined 
the 11 objectives of the program, spirit- 
ual and financial. Mr. Litz challenged 
the ministers to lead the way in their 
respective congregations and urged lay- 
men to cooperate. It is his conviction 
that the Program of Progress will 
stimulate rather than hurt the local 
church budget. 


Negro Work Develops 


One of the most interesting reports 
to the synod was given by R. D. Bedinger 
on the Negro work program. When Dr. 
Bedinger presented W. J. Gipson, pastor 
of Faith Chapel in Jackson, the synod 
rose in a body in expression of its ap- 
preciation for the work he has already 
accomplished. Mr. Gipson’s report in- 
dicated that the church, which is not 
yet organized, is making fine headway. 
One member of the community stated 





HONOR YOUR HEROES 
FOR POSTERITY 


Your General Assembly suggests: 


“... all service flags to be taken 
down ...and replaced possibly with 
permanent placques honoring those 
who served in the armed forces and 
in memory of those who died in the 
service of their country.” 


coer 
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PROUDLY WE PAY TRIBUTE TO THE MEMBERS OF 
OUR COMMUNITY WHO ANSWERED THE CALL TO 
THE COLORS IN WORLD WAR tt 


EVERLASTING BRONZE 
PLAQUES AND 
TABLETS 


Ideal for honoring donors of funds 
and fixtures, Hand-chased, hand- 
tooled by master craftsmen skilled 
in creating beautiful memorials. 


66 FREE Catalog in 
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Vision.’’ 


A check today. 


Increased Annuities 


for our retired ministers and the families of those who have died 
will be paid just as soon as you, O Presbyterian, make it possible. 
The General Assembly recognizing the need calls on you to in- 
crease the Prior Service Fund, ‘‘so that our retired ministers 


and those soon to be retired may receive more adequate pro- 


Now is the time to come to the help of your Church. 


A legacy in your will. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund 


Wade H. Boggs, Secretary Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer 
410 Urban Building Louisville 2, Ky. 
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be heard. 


as follows: 


Pres. R. B. Purdum, Elkins, W. Va. 
“Lay Evangelism.” 

Judge D. H. Edington, Mobile, Ala, 
“Christian Citizenship.” 

W. A. L. Sibley, Union, 8. C. “The 
Christian Business Man.” 

Cc. 8S. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. “The 
Progress of the Church.” 


to laymen in every congregation. 


86 Hunter St., S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Presbyterian Laymen Speak 


This is the title of a new series 
of Radio programs which will be 
heard over 130 stations for eight 
weeks beginning October 3 with our 
own Southern Presbyterian laymen 
speaking. 

This project was approved by the 
General Assembly and the Assembly 
Men’s Council in their 194 meetings. 
While the Radio Committee is suc- 
cessfully digging out from under last 
year’s deficit it is hoped that the 
various men’s organizations in our 
congregations will underwrite this 
opportunity for their own leaders to 


The speakers and their topics are 


Ss. J. (“Jap”) Patterson, Jr., Rich- 


mond, Va. ‘““Christian Men—Custodians 
of the Future.” 

Kenneth 8S. Keyes, Miami, Fla. “In 
Partnership With God.” 

A. Walton Litz, Little Rock, Ark. 
“Loyalty to the Church.” 


L. Roy Klein, Dallas, Texas, “Enlist- 
ing Our Own Men.” 


The list of stations has been sent 


THE RADIO COMMITTEE 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., 








that in the eight months since the open- 
ing of the chapel more has been done 
for the Negro people than all the other 
churches had done for the past 20 years. 
East Mississippi Presbytery plans to 
organize a Negro church in Okolona, 
paying the minister $2,400 a year. 

J. Kelly Unger will represent the 
synod at the meeting sponsored by the 
North American Conference of Foreign 
Missions, Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 6-8. One 
of the regional meetings following the 
Columbus meeting will be held in Jack- 
son Oct. 28-29. 

In the report on alcohol education it 
was stated that Mississippi leads all 
other states in the efficiency of its organ- 
ization in this department and in the 
type of textbooks used in the public 
schools. 


Women Meet 


The women of the synod met at the 
same time and place as the synod, some 
sessions being held jointly, On one eve- 
ning the synodical group held its meet- 
ing in the Faith Chapel for Negroes, in- 
viting to it prospective members of the 
church. A $1,000 contribution was made 
to Mission Haven, Decatur, Ga., proposed 
home for returned missionaries and their 
families. The Mississippi gift goes as 
a memorial to the late Dr. Robert Price 
of Jackson who spent 27 years in China 
in medical missions. The women also 
made a contribution to the Mississippi 
Council of Churchwomen. Mrs, I. O. 
Alexander, of Liberty, is president. 

Next year synod meets again at Bel- 
haven. ROBERT S. WOODSON. 

Yazoo City. 





Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 


spiritual values. 


An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 


man lives. 


Charles E. Diehl, President 














FOR AN ENDURING INVESTMENT IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Inquire about— 


The Living Endowment 
F. L. Jackson—Treasurer 
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A Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offering A. B. and B. 8. Degrees 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte 7, N. O. 

Queens College is beginning the 
ninety-first year of operation as a lib- 
eral arts college, serving the Carolinas 
and the Southeast, with emphasis upon 
training for Christian citizenship. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Donald L. Erwin, Roanoke, Va., has 
accepted a call to the First church, 
Sweetwater, Texas, effective Oct. 1. 

E. C. Clyde, Belfast, Tenn., is to be 
come pastor of the Inverness and Bush- 
nell, Fla., churches. 

Van M. Arnold from Seneca, §. ¢, 
to the First church, Greenwood, Miss, 

Paul M. Watson from Louisville, Ky,, 
to 1402 Canton Ave., Hopkinsville, Ky,, 
where he has become executive secre- 
tary of Muhlenburg Presbytery. 

M. Millard Miller from Concord, N, 
C., to 121 Edgefield Ave., Woodmont, 
Conn. 

David Worth Sprunt, Wilmington, N. 
C., after a year of post-graduate study 
in Zurich and Edinburgh, has accepted 
a position as assistant professor of Bi- 
ble at Southwestern at Memphis. 

D. McNab Morrison from Princeton, 
N. J., to Box 82, Mayesville, S. C. 

J. Hoge Smith, Jr.,from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Caixa Postal No. 7, Campinas, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil, effective early 
{n October. 

S. W. Hogue, Jr., from Richmond, 
Va., to RFD, Vernon Hill, Va. 

Joe B. Hopper, formerly at Callaway, 
Va., is en route to Chon-ju, Korea, as 
a missionary. His address: Civilian 
Presbyterian Missionary, 96 Military 
Govt. Group., APO 6, Unit 2, care P. M., 
San Francisco. 

Arch B. Taylor, Jr., with Mrs, Taylor 
and their small son, were scheduled to 
sail for China September 23 aboard the 
Swedish freighter Ivaron, from Pier 16, 
East River, New York, plans having been 
changed from the previously scheduled 
West Coast sailing. 

Paul C. Edgar has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Paducah, Ky., First church 
in order to take graduate work at Louis- 
ville Seminary this year. 

John Scott Johnson, after 22 years as 
pastor of Sibley church, Augusta, Ga., is 
now to be president of the Georgia Bible 
Institute, Athens, Ga., 698 Boulevard. 

Will Amis, Graham, Ky., has resigned 
his pastorate and has been dismissed to 
Columbus Presbytery, USA. 

A. R. Martin from Ahoskie, N. C., to 
Cobb Memorial and Johnson Memorial 
churches, Tarboro, N. C. 








ASHLIN WHITE LECTURES 

Peter Marshall, pastor of the New 
York Avenue’ Presbyterian (USA) 
church, Washington, D. C., will deliver 
the Ashlin White Bible lectures at the 
First church, Mooresville, N. C., Sept. 
19-24. This is the fifth year of the 
lectureship. 


LICENSED 

Sugene R. Patterson, a member of 
the Ellisville, Miss., church, was Tre 
ceived, examined, and licensed to preach 
by Meridian Presbytery at its recent 
meeting. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


A Library of Religious Literature 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 3 


Psalm 119:97-105; Jn. 20: 


The Bible is not one book, but many. 
Its first thirty-nine books were written 
in Hebrew over a period of more than a 
thousand years; the last twenty-seven 
were written in Greek in the first and 
second generation after Christ. 

Our lessons for the next three months 
will bring before us varied types of 
literature which are found in this relig- 
ious library—history, biography, law, 
‘yisdom,’ drama, prophecy, poetry, para- 
bles, letters, and finally apocalyptic. 

In this introductory lesson it may be 
well to point out that there are four ele- 
ments in the Bible which must be taken 
into account if we are to make the best 
use of this rich literary heritage. 


I. The Human Element 


When I was a boy [ had a very curious 
notion about the Bible. It seemed to 
me that the men and women whom I 
read about in its pages and whom I 
heard about in Sunday school were a 
different kind of men and women from 
those I saw about me in real life. It 
seemed to me that they breathed a dif- 
ferent sort of atmosphere; that they 
lived in a different sort of world alto- 
gether; that somehow God was near to 
them in a way in which he is not near 
tous at the present time. 

There are some people who never out- 
grow this childish notion of the Bible. 
As a matter of fact the Bible is a very 
human book and very true to human ex- 
perience. The men and women who live 
inits pages are exactly the same kind of 
men and women whom we meet in real 
life today, They had the same difficulty 
finding God, the same difficulty serving 
God, the same difficulty with other men 
and with themselves. 

When I discovered this, I had begun 
to discover the Bible. It became for the 
frst time a living book, no longer a 
meaningless record of what had taken 
place hundreds of years ago, a collection 
of proof texts to bolster up doctrines un- 
related to life, but a record of vitalizing 
religious experience. 

The Bible grew out of man’s experi- 
ence with the divine and it is able there- 
fore to mediate the divine in our own 
experience, It brings us man’s witness 
to the revelation which came to him in 
his hour of desperate need, in his mo- 
Ment of deepest insight, in his time of 
loftiest vision. It contains the stories 
of men who failed morally and relig- 
ously and of men who succeeded. In 
the end it points to him who was able 
to say, “‘He who has seen me has seen 
the Father,” and to issue the universal 


30-31; I Tim. 3:16-17 


invitation, ‘‘Come unto me all who labor 
and are heavy laden and [I will give you 
rest.”” It is man’s account of the spirit- 
ual help which is available to him from 
God through Jesus Christ and through 
the Spirit whom he has sent. 

The fact that there is a human ele- 
ment in the Bible means that we must 
consider 


II. The Literary Element 


If the Bible was written by men to 
men, they had to use language that men 
of their own day would understand, 
thought forms that were available to 
them, literary forms with which their 
contemporaries were familiar. And we 
must take this into account. 

Take, for example, the stories in the 
early chapters of Genesis—the stories 
that tell how woman was made out of 
one of man’s ribs, how a snake spoke to 
a woman in the garden, how Adam and 
Eve ate of the forbidden fruit and were 
driven out of the garden of life. ‘“‘We 
have to bear in mind,”’ says C. J. Ball, 
that it was ‘‘the inveterate tendency of 
Jewish teachers to convey their doctrine 
not in the form of abstract discourses, 
but in a mode appealing directly to the 
imagination. The rabbi embodies his 
lesson in a story, whether parable or 
allegory or seemingly historical narra- 
tive, and the last thing he or his dis- 
ciples would think of is to ask whether 
the selected persons, events and circum- 
stances which so vividly suggest the doc- 
trine are in themselves real or ficti- 
cous... .” 

Jesus, the master Teacher, presented 
some of his profoundest thoughts about 
man’s relation to God and to his fellow- 
man in the form of parables. So mothers 
today teach vital truths to their children 
by means of stories. It may be that the 
writers of the Bible follow the same 
method as they convey to us the impor- 
tant truths of man’s early history; it 
may be that these early stories are para- 
bles or allegories or ‘myths’ which en- 
shrine truth which could be conveyed in 
no other way. 

If we are to read the Bible with great- 
est profit we must recognize that it con- 
tains both poetry and prose and that 
each has its own canons of interpreta- 
tion. It makes a difference whether Job 
is history or drama, whether the Old 
Testament prophecies are to be inter- 
preted literally or symbolically, whether 
Jonah is biography or prophecy. 

We must also consider the immediate 
context and the general setting of the 
passage under consideration. This may 


13 


sound very commonplace, and yet it is 
a principle which is frequently over- 
looked. There are many Christians, for 
example, who believe that God doomed 
the Negro race (the sons of Ham) to a 
position of permanent servitude, A 
study of Genesis 9:25ff and 10:15 will 
make it clear that the curse was pro- 
nounced on Canaan and not on Ham, 
and that the descendents of Canaan were 
the Canaanites, who were not black peo- 
ple but white. 


Ill. The Historical Element 


The first principle of Biblical inter- 
pretation is what we call the gram- 
matico-historical principle of interpre- 
tation. Put in its simplest terms this 
means that the Bible means not every- 
thing that its words can be forced to 
mean, certainly not what we would like 
for them to mean, not even what is 
morally or spiritually edifying, but what 
the writer meant to say in his own day; 
in other words that we are to interpret 
the Bible by ordinary rules of grammar, 
taking into account the historical situa- 
tion, This brings us to the third ele- 
ment that we must take into account as 
we seek to understand the Bible—the 
historical element. 

If the writers of the Bible were un- 
conscious instruments in the hands of 
God, mere automatons, this would not 
matter. But if God does not override 
human personality, and we believe that 
he does not, then the more we under- 
stand about the author, the times in 
which he lived, the experiences which he 
underwent, the purposes he had in mind 
when he wrote, and his own pecularities 
of style and thought, the more we 
shall understand the message which he 
brought. 

Take the Book of Daniel, for example. 
Was it written by Daniel himself as 
literal history, or was it written much 
later by an author who wished to en- 
courage the Jews to remain faithful to 
their heritage in the Maccabean strug~ 
gle? Our interpretation of this book 
will depend on the answer we give to 
this all important question. 

We are concerned not only with the 
author, but also with the historical back- 
ground or environment. 

The readiness of Abraham to sacrifice 
Isaac and of Jepthah to immolate his 
beloved daughter have to be studied 
against the ideas of their time. The his- 
tory of Israel takes on new meaning 
when we consider the religion and the 
culture of the Canaanites and recognize 
that in the Old Testament we have a con- 
flict of religions and of cultures. The 
prophets are the richest books in the Old 
Testament, and yet they are the hardest 
to understand because their message is 
interwoven with economic, social and 
political conditions which the average 
reader does not always understand. It 
is difficult if not impossible to under- 
stand II Isaiah or Ezekiel apart from the 
exile or Daniel apart from the Syrian 
tyrant Antiochus Epiphanes. 
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The Book of Revelation was once the 
most difficult book in the New Testament 
to understand, now it is one of the 
easiest, because we understand the lit- 
erary form in which it was written and 
the historical circumstances which called 
it forth. The Roman empire was gird- 
ing itself to destroy the church of Christ, 
and John wrote in familiar apocalyptic 
imagery to encourage Christians to stand 
firm, and to proclaim the final and in~« 
evitable victory of the church, 

It is important also to keep in mind 
that the Bible reflects a growth in re- 
ligious understanding. For example, 
there are changing conceptions of God 
and of what constitutes service to God. 
The earlier thought of God in Israel was 
that of a severely righteous and even 
arbitrary God. It was only gradually 
that people were able to grasp anything 
higher. And it is this primitive con- 
ception of an arbitrary and harsh God 
that accounts for many incidents in the 
early history that used to cause per- 
plexity to readers of the Bible—for ex- 
ample, the extermination of the Canaan- 


ites, or the way in which Samuel hewed 


Agag in pieces before the Lord. If it 
is true that there has been growing re- 
ligious understanding answering to what 
we may call a progressive revelation, it 
is important for us to realize this and 
to bring it to the attention of our stu- 
dents that they shall not take some out- 
grown conception as final truth, but that 
they shall bring all things to the test 
of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ. Let 
us remember that this conception ac- 
cords with the teaching of Jesus, who 
said, ‘‘I came not to destroy the law and 
the prophets, but to fulfill (i. e., fill 
full),”’ and again, ‘‘ye have heard it said 
by them of old time, but I say unto you,” 
(Mt. 5:17, 21ff) and again, “For your 
hardness of heart (Moses) wrote you 
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this commandment” (Mk. 10:5). It 
agrees also with the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, “In many and various 
ways God spoke of old to our fathers by 
the prophets, but in these last days he 
has spoken to us by a Son... . He re- 
flects the glory of God and bears the 
very stamp of his nature.’”’ (Heb. 1:1.) 
Every serious student of the Bible 
should seek to know everything he can 
about the human element in the Bible, 
about its literary forms, about its geo- 
graphical and historical background. 
And yet this is never an end in itself. It 
is always a means to a greater end. And 
this leads us to the last element in the 
Bible which we shall consider, the last 
and by far the most important, which is 


IV. The Divine Element 


There are some who think that the 
Bible is merely a human book, recording 
the story of man’s search after God, con- 
taining the story of his mistaken guesses 
as well as his true conclusions. Even 
if this were true its value would still be 
beyond estimation. It is a book that has 
influenced our civilization more deeply 
than any other, a book that reflects hu- 
man hopes, aspirations and temptations, 
that comforts, guides, and inspires us as 
no other book in all the world. But this 
view has never been satisfactory to the 
church, and most assuredly is not satis- 
factory to any of us. 

We believe that there is a God who has 
revealed himself to mau in his words 
and in his deeds, a God who has spoken 
his final message to men in the life and 
death and resurrection of Jesus. We be- 
lieve that the Bible is the Word of God 
because in it God’s word comes to us; 
because we experience his saving power 
in Christ; because here as nowhere else 
in all the world, we come in living con- 
tact with God who is Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. 

Read the passages chosen for our 
devotional reading. The Psalmist loves 
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the Law, he meditates on it all the day, 
he endeavors to keep its precepts, he 
finds it sweeter than honey to his mouth 
because it gives him a wisdom which jg 
greater than his enemies who do not 
acknowledge God’s ways, greater thap 
his teachers who depend upon merely 
human sources, greater than the age 
who have only their own experience to 
guide them. It embodies God’s testi. 
monies, God’s precepts, God’s Word, 
And God’s word is a lamp unto our feet 
and light unto our path. John wrote 
his Gospel in order that we might be. 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Sop 
of God, and that believing we might have 
life in his name. ‘All scripture,” says 
Paul, “is inspired by God and (there. 
fore) profitable for teaching, for re. 
proof, for correction, and for training in 
righteousness, that the man of God may 
be complete, equipped for every good 
work.” 


Why do people continue to come to 
church, and to Sunday school, week after 
week, year after year, in spite of all the 
attractions of our modern age, in spite 
of the feeble messages that they hear 
so often from the pulpit, in spite of the 
weak and inadequate presentation of the 
Word which they find in the Sunday 
school? It is because consciously or un- 
consciously they wish to find God, to be 
lifted up for a moment at least out of 
themselves into that spiritual realm 
which at time enchants them with its 
beauty and sustains them with its power, 
to hear some message from God's Word, 
some authentic Word of God that will 
speak to the real needs of their soul. 


Why do men continue to read this 
Book, some parts of which were written 
thousands of years ago, in spite of all 
the modern literature which pours from 
our presses, and the messages which 
flood the air? Many reasons might be 
given, but in the last analysis it is be- 
cause the God who created the heavens 
and the earth and the sea, the God who 
thundered at Sinai, who inspired the 
prophets and who sent his Son, the God 
in whom we live and move and have our 
being, still speaks through its pages to 
those, but only to those, who are willing 
to hearken to his voice. 


And that is why we teach the Bible. 
Not that men may appreciate its litera- 
ture, or understand its history, or evel 
that they may know its doctrines, but 
that they may learn to know him whom 
to know aright is life eternal; that each 
rhan may hear for himself that voice of 
the Living God who calls us in ideals, 
warns us in remorse, comforts us with 
his pardon, and sustains us with his 
power; that each man may hear that 
voice and respond to it, and so that his 
kingdom may come and his will may be 
done increasingly on earth even as it is 
in heaven, and that finally we and all 
whom we love may be reunited with 

him throughout all eternity. 
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BOOK NOTES 





THE MEANING OF LOVE. By Vladi- 
mir Solovyev. International Universi- 
ties Press, New York, New York. 82 
pp. $1.75. 


Vladimir Solovyev, a friend of Dos- 
toevsky, was the great thinker of East- 
ern Orthodoxy in the last part of the 
nineteenth century. This little book has 
had much influence in Europe, espe- 
cially on Berdyaev, and is now trans- 
lated into English for the first time. 
Working from the conviction that we 
are heirs of the ‘“‘disenchantment of Don 
Quixote’ in our impoverished ideas 
about love, Solovyev argues that the 
true meaning of love between a man 
and a woman is nothing less than the 
restoring of the lost integrity of human 
nature. It is a recovery of wholeness. 
It is the assertion of the unconditional 
significance of another at the same time 
resolving the difference between the 
male and the female. It is good tidings 
from a lost paradise. Sexual love is 
never to be interpreted as having its 
chief end in child bearing. 

This is a difficult book, dealing as it 
does with just those concepts which 
make Berdyaev hard to get. We are 
rightly reminded of the words of Paul: 
“The mystery is great.’’ As a philosophy 
of love this book is timely as an anti- 
dote for the best-selling Kinsey Report. 


J. M. WALKER, JR. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


THE DOCTRINE OF OUR REDEMP- 


TION. By Nathaniel Micklem. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, Nashville and 
New York. 155 pages. $1.50. 


“The grace of God is too large for 
our finite minds,’”’ concludes Dr. Mick- 
lem. “We can but dimly apprehend one 
aspect of it at atime... .” 

It is the author’s particular merit 
that he takes us back to the Bible and 
to the theology of those Fathers, es- 
pecially in the East, who expounded for 
us what it means that Christ took our 
human nature upon him and thus be- 
came the Savior of the world. He has 
a gift for popularization. Metaphors of 
the Old and New Testament describing 
various phases of our redemption are 
made intelligible and meaningful; the 
ancient doctrines are translated into the 
terms of modern experience. 

No one who digests this book will 
henceforth make the mistake of identi- 
fying the atonement with one particular 
theory, for example, the penal, substi- 
tutionary theory. No one can read this 
book without gaining a larger, clearer 
understanding: of the redemption made 
available to us through Jesus Christ. 

The author has been principal and 
Professor of dogmatic theology in Mans- 
fleld College, Oxford, since 1932. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
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ASHES AND FIRE. By Jacob Pat. 
Translated by Leo Steinberg. Interna- 
tional Universities Press. New York. 
254 pp. $3.25. 

The tragic story of the Jews in Poland 
during and after the German Occupation 
is told by an American relief worker. In 
portraying “‘the greatest Jewish disaster 
since Jewish history’? began, he narrates 
the stories of those who for six years 
lived and died in city ghettos, in partisan 
underground fighting groups, in mass- 
extermination centers. Through the 
eyes of the survivors is seen their dis- 
may with the wave of anti-Semitism 
which swept over Poland after the Ger- 
man surrender. Sharply etched pictures 
of the methodical destruction of the 
Jews in Poland provide a background 
for the courage and determination with 
which the remaining Jews are rebuild- 
ing: amid ‘ashes’ of destruction, a 
‘fire’ of heroism and devotion still 
burns. 

CONNOLLY GAMBLE, JR. 

Whitmire, §. C. 


THE NEGRO LOOKS INTO THE 
SOUTH. By Edward Gholson. Chap- 
man & Grimes, Inc. Boston. 115 pp. 
$1.25. 

This book, written by a Southern 
Negro minister, offers an analysis of the 
South’s treatment of the Negro. It looks 
at many of the problems of race, and 
recognizes unequivocally the inequality 
and discrimination which exists in 
American life. The author does not pro- 
pose a solution in specific terms, but he 
clearly indicates that he believes the 
solution lies in the conscience and in- 
telligence of the South itself. He calls 
on religious leaders to preach directly to 
the problems of the times and to disturb 
the complacency of the people, so that 
they will be compelled to acknowledge 
the right and to begin work to bring it 
about. 

This is not a great book, nor is it well 
written, Its significance lies largely in 
the fact that it is from the minority it- 
self, and that while it denounces flatly 
the unsupportable position taken by the 
South toward the Negro from the begin- 
ning, its author holds that inner change 
rather than violence is the way to work. 
But he also holds that whatever can be 
done to bring about this inner change 
must be done with importunity. 

RACHEL HENDERLITE. 

Richmond, Va. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Development of Southern Sectional- 
ism. Charles S. Sydnor. Louisiana State 
University Press. $6.00. 

A Book of Worship for Free Churches. 
General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches in the U. S. Oxford 
University Press. $1.50, 

The Hour Has Come. G. Ray Jordan. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.75. 

The Proper Study of Mankind. Stuart 
Chase. Harper & Bros. $3.50. 

Booker T, Washington. Masil Mathews. 
Harvard University Press. $4.75. 

World Flag Encyclopedia. United Na- 
tions Honor Flag Committee, Washington, 
D. C. $1.00. 

The Southern Country Editor. 
D. Clark. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50, 

Blood of the Martyrs. Naomi Mitchison. 
Whittlesey House. $3.50. 

Education in a Divided World. James 
Bryant Conant. Harvard University Press. 
$3.00. 

The Pilgrimage of Peter Strong. Paul 
Geren. Harper & Bros. $2.75. 

Morals and the New Theology. 
Lewis. Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

The Crystal Fountain. Grace Noll Cro- 
well. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

Minister’s Monday. Robert L. Eddy. The 
Pilgrim Press. $2.25. 


Thomas 


H. D. 
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SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 
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WRITE TODAY for new Catalog Ne. 39! 

Religious bargain books new and used. 
— Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich- 
gan. 





PASTOR WANTED 





WANTED—Pastor for Kate Anderson 

church. Growing community. Adequate 
educational rooms. Salary $2,500 with 
manse. Manse has stoker furnace and is 
mostly furnished. If interested address N. 
F. Gravely, Box 107, Martinsville, Virginia. 
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Who Makes The Outlook Family GROW? 


WHAT PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE? 


WHAT STILL NEEDS 


TO BE DONE? 


As a member of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK family of subscribers, YOU are 
among those who have helped increase its circulation a tremendous 540% since 1943. 


Church Paper Week 


Now, during Church Paper Week, October 
10-17, you can make The Outlook Family 
GROW even more—expand its influence—im- 
prove its service. 


Big Opportunity 


Though every family in your church sub- 
scribes to from one to ten or even more 
magazines—more than 400,000 Southern Pres- 
byterians are still prospects, yet to be reached 


by a weekly church paper. The opportunity 
is big! 


Thousands Make Plans 


More than 2,500 Woman’s Auxiliaries under 
the direction of the Secretaries of Literature 
will try to remedy this situation as they make 
plans to conduct an every family canvass for 


— church paper subscriptions during Octo- 
er, 


Thousands more—pastors, church officers, 
Auxiliary officers, and those taking part in the 
Sunday school and other church work—will do 
all they can to interest every family in the con- 
gregation in subscribing to and reading a 
church paper. 


You Can Help 


You can help multiply the circulation of 
your “favorite paper” at this time in several 
ways: 

1. Cooperate with your church’s Secretary 

of Literature; 

2. Make a list of your church members who 
do not subscribe to a church paper and see, 
write or ‘phone those people asking them 
to subscribe to THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK; 

3. Tell others about the worthwhile features 
in THE OUTLOOK; 

4. Send THE OUTLOOK as a gift to your 
friends, your home town library, minis- 
terial candidates, missionaries, etc., with 
your compliments; 

. Send in your renewal now. 


(Regular 
rate—$4—applies to renewals.) 


October Special 


A special introductory rate of $3 for NEW 
(not renewed) subscriptions will be in effect 
during October. (Regular rate is $4 a year— 
52 issues) THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK will give the usual $1.00 commission on 
NEW subscriptions to be used for any church 
cause you may select. 





Presbyterian families. 





HOW THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH RECOGNI ES 
THE POWER OF THE PRESS 


Archbishop Murray, of St. Paul, chairman of the Press Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, officially announced that Roman Catholic laymen are 
going to pay for the publishing of 100,000,000 (ONE HUNDRED MILLION) copies of 
Roman Catholic periodicals to be sent each week to Protestant families in the U. S. A. 
It.is possible that your family, and other families of your church, may receive a Roman 
Catholic weekly. Can your fellow-members afford to do without a Presbyterian paper? 
Meanwhile, our Roman Catholic friends have a circulation of over 12 million in their 
national periodicals. In our Presbyterian Church, U. S., the total paid circulation of 
the weekly church papers is less than 50,000—or less than one paper to every three 








Give your NEW subscriptions to your church’s Secretary of Lit- 
erature, or send them with your RENEWAL directly to the address 


below. 


we Presbute 
Outlook 


403 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 











